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TRAINING IN LIBRARY SCIENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


We have received from time to time from various parts of the 
State inquiries in regard to training in library science in the University. 
Contrary to the understanding of many there is no training in library 
science now offered at the University of Texas. 

The object of this letter is to find out how many are ready to avail 
themselves of this training when it is offered. Is the demand great 
enough at this time of pressing needs to warrant the establishment of 
training at the University? 

The work might be introduced as a six weeks’ course in connection 
with the summer session of the University. 

The course would be open to those who are already holding library 
positions, or are appointees to such positions. For other candidates 
a certificate from accredited schools will be required. 

The training given would fit in nicely with the equipment of teach- 
ers who will have charge of the building up and administration of 
school libraries. 

Please send us at once the names of any librarians or assistants 
who will want to avail themselves of the first opportunity to take the 
course. Address communications to 


J. E. Goopwiy, Librarian, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 





A STRONG APPEAL FOR TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Wis Pormr, Texas, September 23, 1914. 

To the Clubs of the Texas Federation. 

Dear Co-Workers: At the spring meeting of the Executive Board, 
a communication from the State Library Commission was received, 
stating that the many inquiries concerning traveling libraries that are 
coming to the Commission seem to indicate that the time is ripe for 
this benificent work, in which the Federation has long manifested an 
active interest. 

In order to meet the great need in our rural districts for good 
reading matter, by inaugurating a system of traveling libraries, the 
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Commission makes the following proposition: The Commission will 
provide a storing and operating room at the State Library, will furnish 
traveling library cases, and the clerical force to select, catalogue, and 
operate the libraries; also, many excellent duplicate books from the 
State Library will be transferred to the traveling libraries. The Fed- 
eration is asked to provide the other necessary books. 

Since public libraries was the first and continues the paramount 
work of the Texas Federation, and through its fostering many towns 
and cities now enjoy splendid public libraries; and since the Federa- 
tion originated and secured the enactment of the law creating the 
State Library Commission, your Executive Committee asks that you 
respond to this opportunity to aid in sending good books to the book- 
loving men, women and children of the rural districts. 

To this end the Chairman of the Library Extension Committee was 
instructed to ask of each club belonging to the Federation, one dollar, 
as a donation to the Purchasing Fund. This to be sent as early 
as possible to the Chairman. Clubs operating traveling libraries are 
requested to send such books as are in good condition, or any good 
books they can secure, to Mr. E. W. Winkler, State Librarian, Austin, 
Texas. 

It is the expectation of the Commission, and others interested, that 
in the near future the State will provide for a splendid system of 
traveling libraries. Texas will certainly not long lag behind other 
States in this great public service. When that is accomplished to 
the Club Women will be the credit of another great achievement. 

Asking for prompt and liberal response, and wishing you a happy 
and prosperous club year, I remain, very truly, 

Mrs. W. B. WYNNE, 
Chairman of Library Extension Committee, 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





THE WOMAN ON THE FARM 


By Miss Lutie E. STEARNS 


Modern programs of library extension through public libraries as 
distinguished from traveling library systems are practically confined 
to an arbitrary line drawn tightly around the city’s limits. Charters, 
laws, or ordinances under which many libraries operate are usually 
interpreted to restrict the use of such institutions to a narrow area 
and no great attempt has been made through legislation, save in Cal- 
ifornia and a few isolated examples elsewhere, to extend library 
privileges to adjacent communities. It is a happy omen for the future 
that the program committee should have seen fit to place among the 
topics of this meeting the needs of the woman on the farm, the real 
founder of the city’s citizenship. 

‘‘Who’s the greatest woman in history?’’ was the query debated 
by Kansas school teachers recently. They considered Joan of Are, 
Queen Elizabeth, Semiramis, Cleopatra, Cornelia, Catherine of Russia, 
Maria Theresa, Grace Darling, Florence Nightingale, Susan B. An- 
thony, and half a hundred others. When they came to deciding, all 
the names known to fame were ruled out. And to whom do you sup- 
pose the judges awarded the palm? Here is the answer: ‘‘The wife 
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of the farmer of moderate means who does her own cooking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, brings up a family of boys and girls to be useful 
members of society and finds time for intellectual improvement.’’ 
These teachers knew the woman, they knew the drudgery she faced 
at four or five o’clock every morning the year ‘round. 

There are twenty millions of her in this country of ours, she makes 
up nearly one-fourth of the population of the country, and while we 
are dealing with these most ‘‘vital statistics,’’ we may include the 
tragic fact that sixty-five per cent of those committed to insane hos- 
pitals are from rural districts, the farm women constituting the great 
majority thereof. 

And yet the needs of this great deserving class of ‘‘humans,’’ with 
minds and hearts ever more receptive of ideas than are city women— 
the needs of such of these are as yet almost wholly unrealized by libra- 
rians aside from Commission workers. The question put by the then 
President Roosevelt to his Country Life Commission, ‘‘How can the 
life of the farm family be made less solitary, fuller of opportunity, 
freer from drudgery, more comfortable, happier and more attractive ?’’ 
still awaits solution from the club and library standpoint. 

Though agriculture is our oldest and by far our largest and most 
important industry, it has only recently occurred to us in the United 
States that we had a rural problem. It is only within the last decade 
or so that we have awakened to the fact that there is a rural as well 
as an urban problem, and the club and library interests are too prone 
to keep from recognizing it. We are not concerned in this connection 
with the problem of the retired farmer who moves into a town to spend 
his last days which are, seemingly, all he is willing to spend; nor shall 
we discuss those restless flat dwellers in our cities who, tempted by 
such alluring and wholly immoral titles as The Fat of the Land, The 
Earth Bountiful, A Self-Supporting Home, Three Acres and a Cow, 
or Three Acres and LAberty, ‘‘for those to whom the idea of liberty 
is more inspiring than that of the cow,’’ attempt to start ginseng, 
guinea pig, pheasant and peacock farms, and who return to the city 
as shorn of guineas as the pigs they leave behind them. 

In the serious solution of this problem, we may in truthdiffer as 
to the sort of farmers we would benefit. As Sir Horace Plunkett has 
said in his Rural Problem in America, ‘‘The New York City idea is 
probably that of a Long Island home where one might see on Sunday, 
weather permitting, the horny-handed son of week-day toil in Wall 
Street, rustically attired, inspecting his Jersey cows and aristocratic 
fowls. These supply a select circle in New York City with butter and 
eggs at a price which leaves nothing to be desired, unless it be some 
information as to the cost of production. Full justice is done to the 
new country life when the Farmers’ Club of New York fulfills its 
chief function—the annual dinner at Delmonico’s. Then Agriculture 
is extolled in fine Virginia style, the Hudson villa and the Newport 
eottage being permitted to divide the honors of the rural revival with 
the Long Island home. But to my bucolic intelligence,’’ concludes 
Sir Horace, ‘‘it would seem that against the back-to-the-land movement 
of Saturday afternoon, the captious critie might set the rural exodus 
of Monday morning.’ 

To the New England club woman and librarian there probably comes 
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the picture of rugged, bean-clad hills with ‘‘electrics’’ in every valley 
eager to take the intellectual rustics to the Lowell lectures or the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. That books are appreciated in the 
rural districts even in a state that boasts a library in every town is 
shown by a letter from one who had received the volumes sent out by 
the Massachusetts Society to Encourage Studies at Home: ‘‘I do not 
know where I should stop if I tried to tell how much these library 
books have helped me in my isolated life. I have craved so much and 
there seemed no access possible to anything I wanted. I have lived 
always with a longing for something different; life was a burden to 
be carried cheerfully, yet I never quite conquered the feeling that the 
burden was heavy. Books have taken away that feeling and, before 
I was aware, the load was gone. I have written thus of myself, not 
because my individual experience is of importance enough to interest 
any one, but because I believe the world is full of people with the 
same wants that I have and it may be of some satisfaction to know 
how fully you are supplying them.’’ 

To the club woman and the librarian of New Jersey, the isolated 
dwellers of the salt marshes would come to mind. Maryland suggests 
to some club epicure the oyster farm with its succulent product, but 
to others comes the vision of the ‘‘real thing’’ supplied as in Washing- 
ton County with the ideal arrangement of central library, branches, 
deposit stations, traveling libraries, and automobile delivery to the 
very doors of the Maryland farm homes—the most ideal arrangement 
of rural extension that exists in America today. 

To the Georgian, the ‘‘cracker’’ presents itself with its ‘‘ Uneeda 
book’’ appeal. The ‘‘Mountain-white’’ of Kentucky, who comes to 
Berea in his seventeenth year to learn his letters, would surely ap- 
preciate an opportunity to zo on with them when he gets ‘‘ back home.”’ 
In the North Middle West, where farms are still surrounded by a 
fringe of pine and an ‘‘Infinite Destiny,’ a farmer’s wife writes as 
follows: ‘‘For many years I have lived on the cleared land of North- 
ern Wisconsin, and I have made an earnest study of the conditions that 
surround the lives of the average isolated farmer and his family; I 
have seen all of the loneliness and desolation of their lives; I have 
witnessed all the dreariness and poverty of their homes. I have seen 
with them when our nearest railroad station meant a twenty-eight 
mile trip through bottomless mud or over shaking corduroy, when our 
nearest postoffice was eighteen miles away over the same impassible 
roads and where we were often without mail for weeks at a time, 
when the nearest public library was sixty miles away, when the only 
element of culture or progress we possessed was the little backwoods’ 
school, housed in a tumble-down log shack and presided over by care- 
less or incompetent teachers. I have watched civilization come to us 
step by step—the railroad, the rural mail delivery, the country tele- 
phone, and other modern rural conveniences. But, before any of these, 
right into the midst of our lonely backwoods’ life, came the traveling 
library, for it is characteristic of the traveling library that it is not 
dependent on modern conveniences for its appearance. I can recall 
the thrill of joy with which we regeived our first case of books. I 
read their titles over and over, handled and caressed them in a perfeetly 
absurd manner. Almost all of the books were old friends of mine; 
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but, to our little neighborhood of foreigners, they were ‘‘brand new,”’ 
and the enthusiasm over that library knew no bounds. 

‘*We had a regular library revival that winter. We talked books 
in season and out of season; and from talking about the books in the 
little library we fell to talking of other books; of books we had read 
in our younger, happier days. It mattered little if ih the course of 
these conversations books and authors were hopelessly mixed. 

‘“‘IT cannot say that we derived any great amount of knowledge 
from our first library, but I do know that it brought into our little 
backwoods’ settlement that which we needed much more—hope and 
courage and an interest in life. That was my first introduction to the 
traveling library, but during the years that have gone since then, I 
have seen much of the work of these little cases of books. While it is 
true that the traveling library does not always meet with as enthusias- 
tic a reception as our little settlement gave it that winter, yet it always 
comes to our rural communities as a help and inspiration. My appre- 
ciation of the worth of the traveling library has grown with the years.’’ 

‘*Once a library meant nothing but rows of books and its influence 
was confined to narrow limits. However, with the establishment of 
traveling libraries, these books have become veritable missionaries pen- 
etrating to all sorts of dreary, isolated places, carrying with them cul- 
ture and a pleasure that will aid in illuminating the long, dreary path 
of existence with the color of happiness.”’ 

As one farmer’s wife has it in another locality. ‘‘Good books drive 
away neighborhood discussion of the four deadly d’s—diseases, dress, 
descendants and domestics. ”’ 

Olive Schreiner, in her wonderful and heart searching study of 
Woman and Labor, has pointed out that at first woman hunted with 


‘the man, and later when the race settled in one spot, the woman was 


the tiller of the soil and the man the hunter and warrior. Then when 
men no longer needed to hunt or fight, the woman tilled the fields. The 
woman became the isolated one. Isolation is the menace of farm life 
just as congestion is of city life. This isolation has a depressing 
effect upon the intellectual life of those who require the stimulus of 
contact with others to keep their minds active. The woman on the 
farm, as Mr. Bailey has pointed out, is apt to become a fatalist. 
Floods, drought, storms, tornadoes, untimely frosts, backward seasons, 
blight, predatory beasts, animal and plant diseases render a season’s 
labor of no avail, or destroy the fruits of it within the hour. Along 
with these perennial disecouragements comes the interminable round 
of getting up before sunrise and cooking, baking, dishwashing, sewing, 
mending, washing, and ironing clothes from day to day, week to week, 
month to month, and year to year, with additional work peculiar to 
the seasons, such as at planting times, threshing and harvesting, fruit 
gathering, and preserving, ete., ete. The work of the farm is earried 
on in direct connection with the home, thus differing from nearly all 
the large industries, such as manufacturing and the like. The fact 
that agriculture is still a family industry, where the work and home 
life are not separated, differentiates it from life in the city with 
its lack of a common business interest among all the members of 
the family. This condition tends to make rural life stable. The 
whole family stay at home evenings and one book is read aloud to 
the entire family circle. We still find the big family in the country 
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where bridge whist and race-suicide—cause and effect—are as yet 
unknown. But the big family puts cares and responsibilities upon 
the mother on the farm and when one sees the bent form, the tired 
carriage, the warped fingers and the thin, wrinkled features of so 
many farmers’ wives, one does not at first see anything but cruelty 
to animals in urging recreation and reading upon such over-burdened 
women. But a brighter industrial day is at hand. From perpetual 
motion to hours of reasonable industrial requirements the daily work- 
ing period of the farmer is coming to be reduced by labor saving 
machinery. The modern gasoline engine, to my mind the most im- 
portant contribution to civilization and culture in recent times, now 
pumps the water, saws and cuts the wood, runs the lighting plant, the 
washing machines, the cream separator, the churn, the sewing ma- 
chine, the bread mixer, the vacuum cleaner, the lawn mower, the 
coffee grinder, the ice cream freezer and even the egg beater. These, 
with the fireless cooker, have relieved the housewife and made time 
for reading and other recreation. Good roads, rural free delivery, the 
interurban trolley car, the automobile and the rural telephone are re- 
moving the old-time isolation and are making possible enjoyment and 
a culture and refinement equal to that of the business and professional 
classes of the cities. One thing only is withheld from distinctly rural 
communities—the opportunity to get good books. 

It has been said so often it has become a truism that the rural dis- 
tricts are the seed bed from which the cities are stocked with people. 
Upon the character of this stock more than upon anything else does 
the greatness of a nation and the quality of its civilization ultimately 
depend. The importance of doing something with and for these 
people is paramount, for the farms furnish the cities not alone with 
material products but with men and women. Census returns indicate 
that cities are gaining on the country all the time. We who wish to 
stop the rural exodus must co-operate with other agencies to make 
farm life more attractive and this we can do by opening our doors to 
farmers and their wives, the makers of men. It is our city’s self- 
protection that there should come from the farms strong, well edu- 
eated minds, and we each should contribute our share to this end: A 
Chinese philosopher has said, ‘‘The well being of a people is like a 
tree; agriculture is its root, manufacturing and commerce are its 
branches and its life; if the root is injured, the leaves fall, the branches 
break away and the tree dies.”’ State universities and other free edu- 
cational agencies are recognizing the fact that not the few but all, 
farm and city bred alike, must be educated for life and through life. 
Commencement day is no longer the educational day of judgment for 
the individual. Rural consolidated high schools are being built to 
supplement the little red schoolhouse. Libraries, through extension 
of their service, must aid in the great agrarian movement of the day. 
We cannot all, perhaps, have the ideal arrangement as worked out in 
Maryland by Miss Titeomb. It may not be possible to cover other 
states with book wagons as Delaware proposes to do. We may not ac- 
complish the California ideal of the county as the unit. We may not 
be able to send traveling libraries on their beneficial mission, but we 
each may try to let down the bars at our own reservoirs so that who- 
soever is athirst may come and drink of the waters of life freely — 
The Texas Club Woman, July 6, 1914. 
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‘ NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chappell Hill. 


The Chappell Hill Library Associa- 
tion met and elected the following di- 
rectors: Mrs. Fannie A. Campbell, 
president, Miss Eloise Mercer, and 
Miss Bess Routt.—Brenham Banner 
Press, September 11, 1914. 


Collegeport. 

Patrons of the Collegeport Public 
Library are indebted to the commit- 
tee of last year for the addition of 21 
new books, to Mrs. J. L. Logan, Jr., 
Mrs. Burton D. Hurd and Mrs. T. C. 
Morris, for 30 new books during the 
month of August, 51 all late publica- 
tions or standard authors, among them 
a student’s set of Shakespeare, in 
large type on rice paper. 

Fourteen new patrons have taken 
ecards, and we have issued 202 books 
during the month. The need of ad- 
ditional cases for our books must 
goon be met, likewise insurance; we 
feel sure both will come to us.—Col- 
legeport New Era, September 3, 1914. 


Dallas. 


Oak Crirr Brancu. The Oak Cliff 
branch of the Dallas Public Library 
will open about September 15, with 
approximately 4,000 books. Proper 
ceremonies attendant upon the open- 
ing of this branch will be arranged 
by the board of trustees of the li- 
brary. 

“One interesting thing,” said Miss 
Leeper, “which only one person out 
of a hundred is aware of, and which 
is one of the first things taken into 
consideration when computing the cost 
of books for the library, is the cost 
of cataloging each book, this amounts 
to between 15 and 35 cents per book, 
according to its character.” 

Miss Leeper said that she was not 
yet ready to announce the name of the 
Wbrarian for the Oak Cliff branch, for 
some changes in plans may be made, 
but aside from the one 1m cnarge, there 
will be one assistant and one night 
boy. 


’ The hours for the Oak Cliff branch 
will be unlike those of the Dallas 
Library in that the branch will be 
closed between 12 and 1:30 o'clock. 
The branch will be open from 9 until 
12 m., and from 1:30 to 9 p. m. 

One of the most important things 
to be remembered is that books taken 
from the Oak Cliff Library must be 
teturned to the Oak Cliff Library, and 
Pooks taken from the Dallas Library 


must be returned to the Dallas Li- 
brary. 

“Oak Cliff citizens who have not 
been partons of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary, but who wish to use the Oak 
Cliff branch, may get books on its 
opening by registering at the Dallas 
Library now,” said Miss Leeper. 
“Also by doing this they will greatly 
assist in the prevention of congestion, 
which will naturally prevail at the 
opening of the new branch.”—Dallas 
Evening Journal, August 27, 1914. 


El Paso. 


Pusiic Liprary. Mrs. Edith Gra- 
ham Coyne, Librarian. Owing to er- 
rors in the statistics submitted for 
and published in No. 3 of “Texas Li- 
braries” the following corrected sta- 
tistics have been furnished. 

Statistics for year ending December 
31, 1910: Number of volumes 9119; 
accessions 988; circulation 48,400; 
borrowers 5953. Annual expenses: 
salaries $3557.20; books, periodicals 
and binding $2035.08; other expenses 
$1217.95; total $6810.23. 

Statistics for 1911: Number of vol- 
umes 8846; accessions 1276; circula- 
tion 53,718; borrowers 6882. Annual 
receipts: taxes $6000; other sources 
$678.37; total $6678.37. Annual ex- 
penses: salaries $3517.75; books, per- 
iodicals and binding $2166.46; other 
expenses $1104.73; total $6788.94. 
‘Statistics for 1912: Number of vol- 
umes 9103; accessions 1095; circula- 
tion 57,865; borrowers 7209. Annual 
receipts: taxes $6000; other sources 
$774.72; total $6774.72. Annual ex- 
penses: salaries $3712.50; books, peri- 
odicals and binding $1943.59; other ex- 
penses $1200.04; total $6856.13. 

Statistics for 1913: Number of vol- 
umes 9561; accessions 1122; circula- 
tion 57,963; borrowers 7408. Annual 
receipts: taxes $6900; other sources 
$579.66; total $7479.66. Annual ex- 
penses: salaries $3862.25; books, peri- 


odicals and binding $1702.75; other 
expenses $563.46; total $7128.46. 
Fort Worth. 

CaRNEGIE Pusnic Lisrary. Mrs. 
Charles Scheuber, Librarian. Statis- 


tics for the year ending March 1, 1914: 
Number of volumes 28304; accessions 
4860; circulation 76,175; borrowers 
16,064. Annual receipts: taxes $11,- 
938.60; other sources $605.97; total 
$12,544.57. Annual expenses: salaries 
$4515.04; books, periodicals and bind- 
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ing $3545.87; other expenses $4384.12; 
total $12,445.03. Library receives 181 
monthly, 76 weekly and 8 daily pub- 
lications. 

Extract from the librarian’s report: 

“The Library system now consists 
of the main library, five deposit sta- 
tions and five classroom collections in 
schools—a total of eleven agencies for 
the distribution of books. In January, 
two additional stations were estab- 
lished. Stangl’s Drug Store, 1300 
Hemphill street, and Hickey’s Red 
Drug Store, 1015 W. North Twenty- 
fifth street. The library has now’ five 
stations, three on the north, one on the 
east, and one on the south side. Each 
station is kept open from 2 to 6 o’clock 
one afternoon in the week, in charge 
of a member of the library staff. For 
the convenience of patrons on the 
north side who are employed, the sta- 
tion at Smythe’s Stock Yards Drug 
Store is kept open from 2 to 7 o’clock. 
Patrons may register either at the 
Station or Main Library. About three 
hundred and fifty books are kept at 
each station. The books are changed 
frequently. Patrons may have books 
which they desire sent from the main 
library to any station. The circula- 
tion at the stations shows a healthful 
growth.” 


Gainesville. 


That Gainesville is one of the most 
up-to-date cities in the northern part 
of Texas has long been known. The 
above picture of the new library just 
completed at that place shows the en- 
terprise of the people of this little 
Cooke county city. The library, which 
was made possible largely through An- 
drew Carnegie, will be thrown open to 
the use of the public at once. The in- 
terior decorations are of simple Gre- 
cian style, modernized by up-to-date 
lighting and heating devices. The base- 
ment is fitted up for an auditorium 
for the children’s story and pastime 
hour, meetings of the mothers’ clubs, 
XLI and other clubs of the city. Side 
rooms will be fitted up as kitchens so 
that food may be prepared and served 
for such entertainments as are given 
by the various clubs of the city. The 
shelving and book cases are all of 
steel; in fact, there is not a piece 
vt wood in the building save that en 
tering into the construction of the 
doors and windows.—Dallas Times- 
Herald, August 16, 1914. 

The picture of the library had to 
be omitted from Texas Libraries. An 





illustrated article was also’ published 
in the Trade Review, Dallas, August 
1, 1914. 


ON THE OPENING OF THE GAINS. 
VILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By Mrs. Quincy Huffaker. 
Our Library! Our fair town’s pride! 
Today its doors we open wide. 
We bid you come, we welcome all— 
The rich, the poor, the great, the 
small. 


The children especially we greet; 
We yearn to guide their tender feet 
In wisdom’s pleasant paths of peace, 
Where joys do evermore increase. 


Golconda’s mines did not afford 
Such treasures as herein are stored; 


For preciouS stones in truth are 
naught 

Compared with gems of human 
thought. 


Come, make companions of the great, 
Their virtues strive to imitate; 

And win for your own mind and heart 
All that a good book may impart. 


This libary was founded here 
To help us to a wider sphere. 
Of culture, teach us what to read, 
Supply our people’s mental need. 


And with our schools, work in accord, 

The best instruction to afford 

The children, who some future day 

Shall be our town’s chief pride and 
stay. 


We thank Carnegie, noble giver! 
Whose royal gift shall aye and ever 
Lift us upon “a higher plane,” 

And life’s best things help us to gain 


We ask the Gracious God above, 

The source of wisdom, light, and love, 
That He this work will guide and bless, 
And crown our efforts with success. 


Galveston. 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS MepicaLt DE 





PARTMENT LIBRARY. News has beei 
received here of the marriage of Mis 
Ethel Hibbs of Galveston, formerly of 
Austin, and Chauncey S. Shaw of Mat 
chester Center, Vermont. The wedding) 
took place July 23 in Manchester, Vt 
The bride has resided in the city fa 
about seven years. Her sweet persor 
ality has endeared her to a wide cirde 
of friends. She is a graduate of th 
State University, and was at one tim 
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assistant librarian at Rosenberg libra- 
ry. She has just resigned as librarian 
at the State Medical College. The 
groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
S. Shaw, and is a civil engineer of 
marked ability. For a while he made 
his home here with Rev. W. Howard 
Mevers, former rector of Grace Epis- 
copal church, and enjoys many Gal- 
yveston friends. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw 
will make their home in Manchester. 
—Galveston News, July 25, 1914. 

Tuesday, September 15, Miss Addie 
Hill was united in marriage to Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Ramsdell. The young people 
will make their home at Geneva, Tex- 
as, where Dr. Ramsdell is a popular 
physician. The bride is a lovely young 
woman, a member of one of Austin’s 
oldest and most respected families. 
The groom was a football favorite 
during his four years at the Univer- 
sity Austin American, September 17, 
1914. 

Miss Hill was Miss Hibbs” predeces- 
sor as librarian at the State Medical 
College. 

Miss Anna Belle Norwood assistant 
in the Rosenberg Library has been 
chosen librarian of the State Medical 
College. 


RosenperG Liprary. The first day 
of September marks a date for the 
forces at the Rosenberg library to ad- 
just themselves after the various va- 
cations of the summer. The “long 
autumnal days” is the time to begin 
reading and studying. 

Miss Nora McNeill, reference libra- 
rian, and head of the loan department, 
has resumed her wonted post after 
several weeks of vacation, spent at 
home and in the gulf. 

Miss Eleanor Adams, who has been 
working in the library during the 
summer, has left for a visit to her 
folks in Tennessee, after which she 
will go to the University of Texas. 

Miss Anna Belle Norwood today as- 
sumes her position in the library of 
the medical college after having done 
work in the Rosenberg library to fill 
out the time between school sessions. 

Miss Cora Todd, head of the chil- 
dren’s department, came back from 
her vacation two weeks ago, and now 
all the sweetest children in the town 
are again making love to her. Did you 
ever see a little tot smiling over its 
fairy book of wonderful illustrations 
in the library? 

Librarian Frank C. Patten, after a 
Yacation trip north, also returned 


natin 


about two weeks ago.— Galveston 
Tribune, September 1, 1914. 


Greenville. 


The Carnegie Library building 
should by all means be given attention. 
It should not be permitted to continue 
as it is, as in time it will fall away 
and be useless. The money put into 
it will bear a fine dividend if it is 
kept up as it should be. The possibil- 
ities are great, innumerable and far- 
reaching in results. What will we do 
about it?—Greenville Banner, July 3, 
1914. 


Hamilton. 


Our Library Association continues to 
grow. We have had a number of mem- 
bers join since our June social meet- 
ing. We now have about sixty mem- 
bers and nearly all of them take out 
books every week, and are earnest 
workers to help build up a public li- 
brary, the object of the association.— 
Hamilton Record, July 10, 1914. 


Houston. 


LYCEUM AND CARNEGIE LIBRARY. The 
city council has agreed for the Car- 
negie Library to build new shelving 
at a cost of $110, but the petition of 
the library to be allowed to spend 
$40 in repairing the sidewalk about 
the building has been denied.—Hous- 
ton Post, July 8, 1914. 

A communication from the chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Carnegie Library has been filed at the 
city hall calling attention to the fact 
that the insurance policies will soon 
expire and the city is asked to renew 
them without cost to the library as- 
sociation. On the building $25,000 is 
now carried while the stock and fix- 
tures are insured for $12,000. The as- 
sociation has no money for insurance 
premiums. The matter will be taken 
up by the council Monday.—Ibid., 
August 16, 1914. 


The city council Monday afternoon 
decided that the city would renew 
the insurance policies lapsing on the 
Carnegie library building, since the 
association is short of funds. The mat- 
ter will be handled by City Purchas- 
ing Agent L. B. Scarbrough.—Ibid., 
September 1, 1914. 


Houston Bar ASSOCIATION. Final 
plans for the installation of a library 
for the Houston Bar Asociation were 
discussed by a committee from the 
library association and Judge Ward. 





The plans prepared by the architect 
were inspected and it was decided to 
advertise for bids at the next meet- 
ing of the commissioner’s court. The 
library will be located on the top floor 
of the county courthouse.—Houston 
Post, September 5, 1914. 

MounicipaL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Through the efforts of the civil service 
commission, Houston is steadily ac- 
cumulating a municipal library that 
will be of considerable help to the city 
and to future city commissioners. The 
library is taking shape not only in 
pamphlets, but in bound volumes, and 
already contains a vast deal of infor- 
mation of municipal conditions and 
progress throughout the larger cities 
of the United States—Houston Post, 
September 16, 1914. 


Huntsville. 
State Prison Liprary. W. T. Me- 
Donald, chaplain and librarian. As 


chaplain of the State Penitentiary at 
Huntsville, Texas, I wish to thank 
The News and any other papers of the 
State for your past favors m publish- 
ing appeals made by us in behalf of 
our prison library, and also to say 
to those kindhearted men and women, 
boys and girls, who have so readily 
responded to our appeals in the past, 
that we are very grateful for all the 
books, magazines and good literature 
donated. It is impossible to estimate 
the good accomplished by putting first 
class literature into the hands of the 
boys confined here. However, I know 
that many have gone out from this in- 
stitution wiser and better because of 
their having read much while con- 
fined. 

The number of readers of books and 
magazines, and the number of those 
read during the month of July of this 
year, will demonstrate to you the in- 
terest that is being taken in our li 


brary: 

Number of book readers ........ 175 

Number of magazine readers..... 75 

Number of magazines read...... 300 

Number of books read.......... 392 

Number of books, magazines and cal- 
endars shipped to farms ...... 1025 


Besides these, quite a number have 
been shipped direct from the contri- 
butors to the farms. 

In connection with the library work, 
we have a night school—one for white 
and one for colored prisoners. The 


principal subjects taught are arith- 
metic, grammar, reading, spelling and 
letter writing. Aside from this, how- 
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ever, some of the boys are studying 
a system of shorthand under an ip. 
structor who has learned it since com. 
ing here. From this you can easily 
understand that many are taking ad 
vantage of the opportunities offered, 
and are using their spare moments to 
advance themselves. Of course the 
above figures do not accurately show 
the per cent of the 550 prisoners con- 
fined here who read regularly. Many 
receive papers and other periodicals 
from the outside, which are passed 
from one to the other until they are 
read many times. In fact, there are 
few men here who do not read some 
thing every day. 

We have in the library at present 
about 4000 readable books, besides a 
number of old reference books. Nat- 
urally the books of fiction that are 
liked best are read most, and conse 
quently wear out fastest. A number 
of these are in such condition now 
that they are not readable. Therefore, 
we would greatly appreciate donations 
of books from anyone who has a dé 
sire to help the boys behind the “bars” 
and suggest that you see your express 
or freight agent, who can possibly 
arrange it so that there will be no 
charges on the shipment. Most any 
book on law will be acceptable, as we 
have few books of this kind, but many 
ealls for them. Especially would we 
appreciate Blackstone’s works. Also 
books by such authors as Thomas Dix- 
on, Jr., Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Robert 
W. Chambers, Jack London, David 
Graham Philips, Rex Beach, Marie 
Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, George B. 
McCutcheon, Max Pemberton, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Upton Sinclair and 
many of the standard authors are read 
a great deal. In fact, you would pos 
sibly be surprised to know that a very 
small per cent of the boys care for 
trashy literature. 


There are a number of women con 
fined on the woman’s farm, ‘only 4@ 
short distance from here, who will be 
truly grateful if some of the good 
ladies of this or any other state will 
send them such literature as is suited 
for them to read.—Galveston News, 
August 23, 1914. 

The News commented on the above 
editorially as follows: “The News 
prints a communication elsewhere 
from Rev. W. T. McDonald, chaplain 
of the Huntsville penitentiary, it 
which he appeals to the people of the 
state for contributions of books t& 
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the prison library. Of course, an ap- 
peal so inherently persuasive as this 
must be needs no reinforcement of 
words by The News or any one else. 
The utmost that lies within the power 
of the newspapers is to call attention 
to it lest it originally escaped the eyes 
of many readers as presented in the 
communication of Mr. McDonald A 
like appeal was made some months 
ago, and it evoked a generous re- 
sponse. The need of repeating it now 
comes partly from the fact that the 
demand has outgrown the supply then 
provided and partly because of the 
fact, as stated by Mr. McDonald, that 
many of the books then contributed 
have been worn out by the heavy use 
made of them. This last named cir- 
cumstance ought to expel the suspi- 
cion from such minds as may be dis- 
posed to entertain it that the books 
are little used, and that therefore it 
is a wasted generosity to contribute 
them. That it manifestly is not. The 
books are used, and used so vora- 
ciously, one might say, that they are 
soon devoured, making frequent re- 
plenishments necessary if the library 
is to be maintained and a habit so 
salutary as an influence making for 
the reform of criminals is not to be 
lost in its incipiency. 


“Many of the means that have been 
adopted to aid in the reformation of 
criminals impress many men as being 
of doubtful efficacy. Some of them 
justly, many of them unjustly, fall 
under the reproach of being merely 
the vain inventions of maudlin senti- 
mentalism. But surely not even the 
most skeptical will direct that crit- 
icism against the effort to cultivate 
the reading habit among convicts as a 


‘means of causing their reformation. 


We venture to think a strict inquiry 
would reveal that a large majority of. 
convicts are men who read little if 
any. Indeed, it is well known that 
ignorance of literature of every kind 
is the commonest characteristic among 
the population of all penitentiaries, a 
circumstance which confirms a fact 
proved in other ways, that ignorance 
is one of the most prolific causes of 
criminality. If this is so, then as’ an 
antidote the maintaining of libraries 
is indispensable to the success of every 
prison, and the cultivation of the read- 
ing habit an essential means of bring- 
ing about reformation. Surely it can 
be no extravagance of the fancy to say 
that many a convict is deflected from 
the wrong path by the suggestion, en- 





couragement and inspiration § tnat 
abound so plentifully in good litera- 
ture, and we should think that one 
who contributes a book to a prison li- 
brary could get a good deal of fine 
satisfaction out of the mere possi- 
bility of his having put in the way 
of the wayward the hint or thought 
that cured a convict of his moral mal- 
ady. Mr. McDonald’s appeal presents 
an opportunity to do a modest and 
valuable work of philanthropy that 
‘ought to be esteemed as a privilege 
by the right-minded.” 


Jacksboro. : 

We give below the list of books now 
in the library of the Jacksboro Library 
Club. Any one may borrow these 
hooks by paying a fee of 25 cents for 
three months or a dollar a year, or 
five cents per volume. (Here follow 
titles of about 350 volumes.)—Jacks- 
boro News, July 29, 1914. 


Mercedes. 

The Mercedes library is an institu- 
tion that Mercedes people may well 
feel proud of, made up of 1000 volumes 
of the very best literature divided into 
fiction, classic, juvenile and some of 
the best reference books to be found 
anywhere. This institution Is open to 
the public every afternoon of the week 
and is in charge of Miss McClellan as 
librarian. 

The farming community are wel- 


come to use these books; in fact, they 
are asked and urged to do so. The la- 
dies of the surrounding community are 
free to use the library as their rest 
room whenever in the city, and the 
library board wishes to encourage this 
practice and particularly the use of 
the books freely. 

It is seldom that a town the size 
of Mercedes can boast of as fine a 
collection of books as is found here. 
Many towns with Carnegie libraries 
are not as well equipped with books 
as is ours and it is: being constantly 
added to, that it may be kept up-to- 
date—Mercedes Tribune, July 3, 1914. 


Nacogdoches. 

The meeting of the Library Commit- 
tee Thursday evening resulted in some 
thoughtful work for the high school 
students. The classics for the students 
and supplementary reading was gone 
over and it was decided to enlarge the 
number for their benefit. 

Since the library has been so suc- 
cessfully accepted by the city and the 
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foundation has become solid, the com- 
mittees now have more time to add 
new ideas in management and- exten- 
tion that are always for the good 
of the patrons. And every reader 
should be interested enough in this 
home enterprise to encourage it with 
a wide patronage, and the long even- 
ings of the winter which are so near 
will afford this opportunity.—Nacog- 
doches Sentinel, September 18, 1914. 


Palestine. . 

Plans have about been perfected fo 
the dedication of the new library build- 
ing, and the date set for this import- 
ant event is Wednesday, October 14. 
On this date the building will be for- 
mally delivered to the city, and Mr. 
S. P. Brooks of Waco, president of 
Baylor University, will deliver the ded- 
icatory address. , 

The building has been practically 
finished for several days now, but 
certain alterations, etc., were required 
before it would be accepted. It is a 
very handsome building and adequate 
to the demands that will be made upon 
it.—Anderson County Herald, Septem- 
ber 11, 1914. 


Plainview. 

There are now more than 600 vol- 
umes, with an order out for about 40 
mere volumes. Days are getting 
longer; evenings fine to read. Pay a 
visit to the library and see if you 
don’t find a book or books there you’d 


like to read.—Plainview News, Sep- 
tember 4, 1914. 
San Antonio. 

CARNEGIE PuBLic Liprary. Miss Cor- 


nelia Notz, Librarian. Statistics for 
the year ending May 31, 1914: Num- 
ber of volumes 36,443; accessions 
circulation 100,937; borrowers 
12,977. Annual receipts: taxes $14,- 
436.09; other sources $2258.36; total 
$16.694.45. Annual expenses: salaries 
$5867.65; books, periodicals and bind- 
ing $3464.45; other expenses $4610.17; 
total $13,942.27. 

Extracts from the Librarian’s re- 
port: “In adding books to the li- 
brarv it has :lways been the aim of 
the managecient to proyide books for 
the purpose of study and improvement 
rather than .for amusement—books 
that are likely to live rather than the 
best sellers. While all books are ac- 
cessible to the public and the attention 
of our citizens is called to our new 
books, still no special effort is made to 
increase the circulation of fiction. In 
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consequence there has been a decrease 
of 2.41 per cent in the circulation of 
this department and a corresponding 
increase in the circulation of non- 
fiction. In order to interest the pub- 
lic in our new non-fiction books, these 
are placed on an accession shelf in 
the reading room apart from the other 
books. As a result they are kept in 
circulation. The books on religion 
and on German literature show a 
greater increase in circulation over 
last year than any of the other classes. 

“The story hour has been unusually 
successful. Mrs. Hoke who made a 
special study of story telling arranged 
to tell the King Arthur stories. The 
attendance at these story hours was so 
large that it was deemed advisable to 
group the children according to age 
and conduct two story hours a week, 
one for the older children and another 
for the little ones. The King Arthur 
cycle was continued with the older 
children while fairy tales were chosen 
for the younger ones. The 13 story 
hours were visited by 1261 children, 
the largest single attendance being 
210 and the average attendance 97. 

“Three new school deposit libraries 
were added during the year, making 
the total number sent to the schools, 
nine. ‘These libraries contain from 
75-150 books each, and statistics show 
a circulation of 3863 volumes. This, 
however, is a very conservative esti- 
mate, as the teachers report most of 
the books were read by three or four 
friends or family members of the child 
to whom they were charged. 


“During the winter work was begun 
in the American Overall Factory. 
Every Wednesday noon books were 
taken to the factory and charged to 
the girls employed there. 
results have been gratifying. The 
girls cannot come to the library but 
they are pleased to have the library 
come to them, and their appreciation 
constantly finds expression. 

“The free public lectures were con- 
tinued during the winter and spring 
and proved very successful. Several 
of these lectures filled the auditorium 
to overflowing and one occasion fully 
as many people as were accommodated 
had to be turned away.” 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie library, Friday morn- 
ing, it was decided to have a new roof 
put on the auditorium of the building. 
The recent rains revealed the need of 
this improvement. Another “acces 


sion case” also will be added, the pur- 
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pose of which is to hold the new books 
for a time where they may be easily 
accessible. One of the cases already 
is in use.—San Antonio Light, August 
15, 1914. 

The children’s department at the 
Carnegie library has been moved into 
the new south room specially planned 
for the needs of the children. The 
move was made Wednesday and from 
now on the youthful readers will find 
themselves in an airy, light, well ven- 
tilated room. Entrance to the new de- 
partment is made by the left hand 
stairs back of the register desk. 

The room recently used for the chil- 
dren will be converted into a document 
room. Another improvement which 
will soon be made at the library will 
be the fitting up of the ‘teachers’ 
room.” This room was completed 
during the recent improvements at the 
library and will soon be supplied with 
books on pedagogy for the convenience 
of the teachers.—San Antonio Light, 
September 10, 1914. 


The children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library has been extended 
in scope and includes not only small 
children’s books but books suitable 
for the larger girls and boys. Since 
the department has been moved into 
the larger, airy south room more space 
is available for the broadening and 
enlargement of this section of the li- 
brary. The list now contains, in addi- 
tion to the juvenile books, the very 
pick of English literature for the 
young. “Not only are the young peo- 
ple enjoying this part: of the library,” 
said Miss Cornelia Notz, librarian, 
“but the grown people, who care for 
the best and the truest in our litera- 
ture, find it attractive. The boys are 
devoted to the stories of travel and 
the books on mechanical subjects on 
the shelves. The girls, however, fre- 
quently want to come down to the 
general fiction shelves and get the 
lighter fiction that we have to keep 
on hand for some of our readers; but, 
when it is explained to them that they 
can find the best of novels and stories 
in their department, they usually are 
delighted to get these better books. 
Of course, it is our object to have the 
young people read only the best.”— 
San Antonio Light, September 26, 1914. 

A picture collection has been started 
at the Carnegie library. For some time 
the force at the library has been gath- 
ering material which is being classified 
and arranged for the use of the public. 
The collection will be kept in the 


children’s department, and will add 
greatly not only to the interest of 
that department, but the usefulness 
of the entire library. 

As the library has no direct fund 
for this work, the material for the col- 
lection has been gathered from day to 
day from magazines, catalogues, post- 
ers and various sources until sufficient 
has been collected to warrant the es- 
tablishment of the collection. The 
pictures will be clipped and mounted 
and given out for circulation like 
books. It is expected the teachers will 
derive great benefit from this collec- 
tion. Requests constantly come from 
them, from the children, and also 
from the general public for pictures 
of various kinds for reference.—San 
Antonio Light, September 29, 1914. 

CoLoreD BrancH. A branch library 
for negroes will be opened shortly at 
a negro drug store on East Commerce 
street, the books to be selected and 
sent out from the Carnegie Library. 
The scheme has been under discus- 
sion for some time by the board of 
directors with the earnest support of 
Dr. Frederick Terrell, president of the 
board. This is not the first time that 
an effort to supply the negro popula- 
tion of San Antonio with reading mat- 
ter has been made. About ten years 
ago, when the Carnegie Library first 
was opened, a sub-station for negroes 
was in use. There was, however, very 
little interest taken in the books and 
so the project was abandoned. It is 
thought the station will prove very 
popular now, as it is planned upon the 
earnest solicitation of a number of ne- 


groes.—San Antonio Light, Septem- 
ber 8, 1914. 
San Benito. 

Mayor's’ PROCLAMATION: “Whereas, 


heretofore, on the 15th day of June, 
1914, the city council, in regular ses- 
sion did then and there adopt and 
designate October ist, of each and 


every year as “Library Day,” for the 


‘purpose of enlivening interest in a 
Public Library for the City of San 
Benito. 

“Now, therefore, I, John H. Lyons, 
Mayor of the City of San Benito, 
Texas, do hereby proclaim and set 
aside Thursday, October ist, 1914, as 
“Library Day,” and I earnestly beseech 
all civic loving people to lend their 
efforts in furthering the interest of 
this great work that the committee 
of ladies has undertaken. 

“To the end that San Benito may 











have a public library which would do 
credit to a city of many times its 
size, I would urge that donations of 
fiction and reference books, and par- 
ticularly money, be liberally made at 
the mass meeting on the Methodist 
church lawn on the evening of Oc- 
tober ist. 


“IT have hereunto caused my name 
to be subscribed and the seal of the 
City of San Benito, Texas, affixed, 
this the 23rd day of September, 1914. 


“Signed, JOHN H. LYONS, 
“Mayor.” 
Program for the mass meeting: 
I GH... és dccsnss Mrs. Pursley 


Address—“The Influence of the 
Library Upon the Home”....... 
nihsiiedaih de aad dak Rev. H. M. Ratliff 

Address—“The Library and the 


Public School”....... Prof. Thomas 
2 ao, Ida Swain Jensen 
Address—“The Library as a So- 

cial Asset’”......... Geo. A. Toolan 


Address—“The Relation of the 
Growth of San Benito to the 
Library” 

WR Fs x 5 0 Canine aan Mrs. Chunn 

Statement issued by the Woman’s 
Club: “We want everyone to help the 
movement not only by gifts of books 
but by their presence at this meet- 
ing. We need the encouragement 
and co-operation of every citizen to 
make this first “Library Day” of San 
Benito a notable event. 


“This year a committee from the 
Woman’s Club will visit every home 
tto collect any ‘books that may be 
contributed. We hope that everyone 
will look over his or her books 
before that time, so that any gifts to 
be made will be ready when the col- 
lectors call. By doing this the work 
of collection will be greatly facilitated. 

“Up to the present time the library 
has been presented with over 500 vol- 
umes. This, in only five months, is 
a showing of which we are genuinely 
proud. But we do not want to stop. 
More books are needed and we hope 
that they will be forthcoming and we 
believe that they will. The library 
rooms are open to the public every 
Saturday and it is no uncommon 
thing to see, in the afternoon and 
evening as many as forty or fifty 
patrons. This shows that the library 
is appreciated, and also the need of 
more books 

“The services of the librarians are 
voluntary and the use of the room 
in the Bank & Trust company’s build- 
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ing has been generously allowed to 
the library without rent, but money 
is needed for new shelving and light- 
ing, for magazines and new books, 
If anyone desires to give money, there- 
fore, instead of books, the committee 
will be glad to receive any such gifts 
and it could be put to good use.” 

Statement of Judge Sam’l Spears: 
“We are building a civilization where 
but several years ago was a desert 
wild. Our opportunities are unique, 
and responsibilities resting upon us 
are heavier than upon members of 
older and. established communities. 
We have recognized the necessity for 
churches, schools and other organi- 
zations for public and personal uplift, 
pleasure and profit, but feeling that we 
were too busy, we have probably 
thought we did not have the time to 
give support and countenance to a 
public library movement. ‘In this we 
are not only neglecting an opportunity, 
but are evading a duty. This does not 
necessarily mean the giving of money, 
of which ‘there air no sich animals’ 
at this time, but we can give aid and 
encouragement to this movement by 
the donation of books, and especially 
by aiding the active promoters in cre 
ating and fostering a healthy public 
sentiment in favor of so valuable factor 
in modern life.” 


Statement of Mr. A.R. Sprague: “In 
this brief space allotted I can discuss 
but a single one of the many benefits 
which a community may receive from 
a public library. The one particularly 
in my mind is ‘the value of reference 
books to an isolated community such 
as this is.’ As I am a farmer, I nat- 
urally think of what a privilege it 
would be to me to have available for 
special reference such a work as Dr. 
Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
for instance—a work that is truly com- 
prehensive and authoritative, as Dr. 
Bailey for many years has been re 
garded as the foremost authority upon 
all topics connected with agriculture, 
or horticulture; familiar with the re 
sults obtained in a wide reach and 
variety. of agricultural experimenta- 
tion, and exceptionally well qualified 
to analyze and draw practical and de 
pendable conclusions from these ex- 
periments. 

“It may be urged that experiments 
made elsewhere are of little value to 
us here as conditions are so different. 
But the basic principles of the prac 
tice of agriculture are everywhere the 
same, and with the guidance of go able 
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a specialist we shall learn to prop- being article 291, and found on page 


erly allow for varying conditions and 
greatly profit by the recorded experi- 
ences of others in similar situations. | 

“Of course, we must experiment, but, 
being guided as wisely as possible in 
the direction of probable success, we 
shall fail quite often enough. How 
earnestly then, should we seek such 
guidance since we would be glad to 
avoid all groping about and well 
meant, but ignorant advice. 

“T have mentioned but a single 
work of reference, but there are 
scores of them that would be of the 
very highest value to the community, 
both of the city and country; and the 
vigorous way in which the women 
here have undertaken the work of 
founding and equipping a library, gives 
promise that such reference books 
will, from time to time, be obtained, 
and will be of almost priceless value 
to the community.—San Benito Light, 
September 25, 1914. 


Waco, 

Pusitic Lisrary. A photograph of 
the Waco Public library building was 
published in the Dallas News of July 
21 as an example of civic attractive- 
ness. " 

At a called meeting of the library 
board held yesterday the appropriation 
made by the city commission was dis- 
cussed. The commissioners this year 
appropriated $4800 to the library, re- 
ducing the amount from $6000 which 
was appropriated last year. The new 
charter provides that a percentage of 
the taxes be given the library, as is 
done for the school and other funds. 
President I. A. Goldstein of the board 
stated last night that the expenses of 
the library last year were over $7000. 
The board took no action yesterday 
but decided to appear before the city 
commissioners at their weekly meet- 
ing next Monday to discuss the in- 
creasing of the appropriation.—Waco 
News. September 26, 1914. 

A PLACE FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
In behalf of the hundreds of patrons of 
the public library, the Morning News 
expresses the hope that the city com- 
mission will revise its preliminary 
estimate of $4800 a year for the public 
library, as indicated in the schedule of 
the budget for the next fiscal year, 
and allow that institution the full pro- 
ceeds to which it is entitled under the 
city charter. 

Here is the provision of the charter 
upon the support of the public library, 


91 of the published charter: 

The board of commissioners 
shall have power to acquire, estab- 
lish, maintain and regulate a free 
public library or libraries for all 
purposes that such libraries are 
commonly used, and shall pro- 
vide the necessary revenue for the 
maintenance thereof by the levy 
and collection annually of an ad 
valorem tax of two cents on the 
one hundred dollars’ valuation of 
all taxable property in the city of 
Waco, and to create and appoint 
such boards and commissioners 
and make such rules and regula- 
tions for the maintenance and con- 
trol thereof as it may deem to the 
best interest of the inhabitants of 
said city. 


‘The library is not a lounging place 
for the idle rich. It is open to rich 
and poor alike on the same conditions, 
but the facts gathered from an investi- 
gation of the library’s operations indi- 
cate that it is used more by persons 
of moderate means and poor estate 
than by those of wealth and that it is 
a workshop rather than a place of mere 
entertainment. 


Since the addition of the strong ref- 
erence department and technical works 
the library has made a special appeal 
to young men and women to visit it at 
odd hours and secure there the infor- 
mation and education that will elevate 
them in their professions. Technical 
and professional magazines are taken 
in goodly numbers and young people 
who cannot afford to take these pub- 
lications in their homes and who have 
to work during the day go to the li- 
brary in the evenings and there secure 
an education that elevates them in 
their chosen work and makes more 
efficient citizens of them. Young 
women go there and study bookkeep- 
ing and even shorthand at night and 
thus seek to raise the standard of 
their own work by means of a better 
equipment for fighting their own bat- 
tles in the world. Aspiring engineers, 
mechanics and artisans who cannot 
afford to buy the books and magazines 
which they need can find these things 
in the library, while teachers and stu- 
dents, needing to do difficult work in 
original investigations, can find in the 
library the books which would cost 
them several hundred dollars, if pur- 
chased individually, and which would 
be prohibited to them under such cir- 
cumstances. 
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Time was, of course, when the pub- 
lic library was not popular and when 
the people did not use it, but that time 
has passed. During the last library 
year the total circulation was 73,370 
volumes, an increase over the previous 
year of 11,320. During the five months 
of the present library year that have 
elapsed the circulation has been 34,508 
volumes, indicating that this year will 
show a healthy increase over the year 
before. A total of 17,000 volumes are 
in the library, so that the end of the 
year will show that each book in the 
library has been read on an average of 
four times or more. The children are 
large users of the library, 24,000 of 
the 73,000 circulation being utilized 
by them. Over 5000 children visited 
the library during the last year for 
the weekly story hour. 

The levy of the tax provided for by 
the city charter will give the library 
in the neighborhood of $7000, and it 
needs every cent of it. The library is 
an essential feature of every well or- 
ganized community. It is the people’s 
mental workshop. It is being utilized 
here to make more useful citizens of 
men and women as well as better in- 
formed ones. It is doing a large serv- 
ice for the community and should not 
be hampered in that good work by 
having its appropriation cut down. 

We recognize the problem the city 
commission is having to meet in se- 
curing ample funds without levying a 
high tax rate. We know there is need 
of retrenchment on many points and 
economy all along the line. But the 
library needs the full two cents which 
the charter has prescribed and we 
hope the commission will grant this 
without hesitation when the library 
board appears before it Monday.—Waco 
Morning News, September 27, 1914. 

THe Liprary To Be CARED For. In 
all probability the appropriation of 
$8500 proposed in the tentative budget 
to care for Cameron park for the year 
will be cut to $7500 in order to meet 
requirements of the charter on the 
amount that must be provided for the 
upkeep of the city library. 

This was practically the decision of 
the four commissioners and mayor 
Monday night, reached at a conference 
which lasted until 11 o’clock. The re- 
sult of the conference is to be that 
the full appropriation of 2c tax on the 
$100 valuation is to be allowed for 
maintaining the library. 

The tax rate will be $1.95. 
brary is to receive $6905.67. 


The li- 


The budget for the year has been 
made up, and save a few reductions 
to meet the increase for library pur- 
poses, it will stand as announced some 
days ago. 

At a meeting held Monday morning 
so much opposition to the reduction of 
the appropriation for the library to 
$4800 was shown that a ruling was 
asked from the city attorney. He 
ruled the charter provides:a rate of 
2c on the $100 valuation and must be 
set aside for the library. The board 
decided to make the appropriation ac- 
cordingly. 

Opposition to a reduction in the li- 
brary appropriation was voiced by 
members of the library directorate as 
well as many other persons interested 
in the upkeep of that institution. 
President I. H. Goldstein of the li- 
brary board, who headed the protest- 
ing committee, declared the appropria- 
tion for 1913, which was $6000, was 
too small. He declared the institution 
could not live on $4800, the amount 
the commission proposed to provide 
for its maintenance; that the people 
had voted a specific tax of 2c on the 
$100 valuation for upkeep of the li- 
brary and the institution should have 
that amount. This tax. would provide 
$6905.67 yearly for the library. 

He presented figures to show that 
Waco appropriated a far less amount 
each year for its library than did Dal- 
las, San Antonio, Fort Worth or Hous- 
ton. The figures were: Dallas $13,- 
500, San Antonio $14,256, Houston $12,- 
000, Fort Worth, $12,500. 

He said: 


“Waco circulated in 1914-15 the 
same number of books as Dallas circu- 
lated in 1911, about 10,000 more than 
Fort Worth and 30,000 more than 
El Paso. 


“The Dallas library received in 1913 
$19,375 and circulated only 12 per cent 
more books than Waco is today circu- 
lating—a 300 per cent greater income, 
but only 12 per cent greater service. 
The Waco library circulated 51,371 
books in 1910 and will circulate 82,000 
in 1914 at the present rate, an increase 
of 60 per cent in service, while the ap- 
propriation has increased 20 per cent.” 

A. R. McCollum, member of the 
charter revision committee which fixed 
the 2c tax for library upkeep, said: 

“We found 2c would be an equitable 
rate to fix for library purposes, after 
deliberating the matter as a charter 
committee. I consider the commission 
must, acting under the charter, grant 
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the 2c tax. 
an option in the matter.” 


I don’t believe they have 


Edward Rotan said the commission 
must levy taxes necessary to keep 
Waco public institutions running, that 
the population had increased out of 
all proportion to its wealth, but the 
city must kéep things in good shape 
and pay the cost. 

A. H. B. Sorneliussen of the Central 
Labor Council said the library is do- 
ing a great good and should have a 
liberal appropriation. 

C. A. Boynton asked the board not 
to establish a precedent by disregard- 
ing the 2c tax rate provision of the 
charter—Waco Tribune, September 
30, 1914. 

THE Liprary Saved. The wisdom of 
the charter provision, which makes at 
least a reasonable allowance for the 
maintenance of the public library man- 
datory upon the city commission, was 
demonstrated this week when the com- 
missioners drafted the annual city 


budget. The small sum of $4800,. 


originally scheduled for the library in 
the tentative budget, was far from be- 
ing adequate to meet the needs of an 
institution that has reached such pro- 
portions and is rendering the service 
that the public library is. And while 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mission would doubtless have stood 
out for a first-class appropriation, re- 
gardless of the charter provision, all 
friends of popular education congratu- 
late the city upon the fact that the 
charter provision for a levy of two 
cents on the $100 valuation for the 
support of the library is mandatory 
and not optional with the commission. 

All good citizens desire to see the 
city conducted upon the most econom- 
ical basis consistent with an efficient 
administration of public affairs. But a 
liberal support of the public schools, 
the public library, the parks and play- 


grounds, and the maintenance of other ‘ 


departments of the city, demand more 
money than the taxpayers were used to 
paying many years ago. But these 
larger expenditures are bringing larger 
returns and there are few persons who 


object to a reasonable high tax rate, 
provided that rate falls equitably upon 
all alike, and that the proceeds from 
the taxes are wisely and judiciously 
expanded.—Editorial in Waco Morning 
News, September 30, 1914. 


Wharton. 

All preliminary arrangements for 
securing the Carnegie gift of $8000 
have been completed for the public 
library. The secretary of the library 
board, Mrs. R. A. Armstrong, states 
that she expects to have the money in 
hand at an early date. A copy of the 
deed of the: building site, donated by 
W. B. Barber, as recorded during the 
week, with a copy of the resolution 
of the city council for maintenance 
were forwarded early this-week. The 
plans as drawn by three firms, one by 
Lefferman of Victoria, another by a 
New York architect, and the other by 
Charles Jopling of this city are now 
in hand. Mrs. C. M. Hughes, president 
of the board, has called a meeting of 
the board for Tuesday for the purpose 
of considering them before forward- 
ing to the Carnegie corporation com- 
pany. All plans have been drawn with 
a view of usefulness. No space is sac- 
rificed for ornamental purposes. The 
lower floor will be used for library pur- 
poses only; the upper as a lecture 
room. The New Century club hopes 
to have the building completed by the 
middle of November, when it will be 
fittingly dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the laying of the 
cornerstone by the Masonic lodge of 
this city. This lodge provided without 
charge to the New Century club, under 
whose auspices the work was prompted, 
a home; later the city council took it 
over, providing a home while the club 
provided librarian and all other ex- 
penses.—Wharton Special in Houston 
Post, August 8, 1914. 


Winnsboro, 

Salary of the Librarian was changed 
from $10.00 per month to $2.50 per 
week, making an increase of $10.00 per 
year.—Winnsboro News, July 10, 1914. 
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NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Arlington. 


The Arlington Civic League has 
been very active during the past month 
in an effort to build up a library for 
the schools of Arlington. On August 
28 a book reception was held at which 
about one hundred dollars worth of 
books was given to the schools. This 
has: been supplemented by fifty dollars 
worth of books bought by the Board 
of Education. During the past week 
the Civic League and the Board of 
Education ordered made two large 
elegant book cases, one for the North- 
side building and one for the High 
school building.—Arlington Journal, 
September 18, 1914. 


Austin. 


STaTeE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. The 
library is rather a large one, consid- 
ering the character of the books re- 
quired by the blind, there being approx- 
imately 7500 volumes in line and New 
York point, to which the pupils have 
unrestricted access. In addition, there 
are 1500 volumes in ordinary print for 
the use of the teachers, and for read- 
ing by them in their classes.—Austin 
Statesman, September 14, 1914. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY. John 
L. Goodwin, Librarian. The Univer- 
sity of Texas library now has 100,774 
volumes. The administration finds it- 
self short of space for books and 


readers. The lack of rooms for semi- 
nary purposes is especially deplora- 
ble. 


Several changes in the staff have 
been made this year. Miss Mary E. 
Goff, former Head-Cataloguer, has been 
made Reference Librarian; and Miss 
Carry Patton who has an A. M. from 
Illinois and is a graduate of the IIli- 
nois Library School, becomes Head 
Cataloguer. Miss Benonine Muse, who 
graduated at the University with the 
class of 1914, was apopinted to fill the 
new assistantship in the Catalogue De- 
partment. Miss Lenoir Dimmett and 
Miss Florence Floyd of the Loan De- 
partment are spending the year at the 
Illinois Library School, and Miss Lena 
Magee and Miss Maud Thomas, both 
graduates of Texas University, are as- 
sisting with the Loan work. Miss 
Edith Bellamy, who was for some time 
connected with the Public Library of 
New York City, is now an assistant in 
the Department of Serials and Bind- 
ing. 


Blessing. 
Under date of Augugt 30, Miss Wood- 


ruff, president of the Blessing Library _ 


Association, reported as follows: “At 
the beginning of the summer you re- 
quested me to report on tlie experiment 
which we had decided to try—keeping 
the school library open to the general 
public on Saturday afternoons. I con- 
sider that it has been a very successful 
one. Each Saturday from twenty to 
fifty books have been issued, the larger 
per cent of them, I believe, to the coun- 
try people. A few men and a number 
of women besides the large number of 
children have become interested and 
have taken out books nearly every 
week.” 


Brownwood. 

YANTIS Free Lisrary. This is to ad- 
vise the young people living in Brown 
county, outside of Brownwood, that I 
have just received a large lot of new 


.books for my Free Circulating Library, 


many of them by such standard au- 
thors as Dickens, Geo. Elliott, Wash- 
ington Irving, Thackeray, Scott, Bul- 
wer Lytton, Dumas, Cooper, Gold- 
smith, etc. These books are to be 
loaned to the young people of Brown 
county and I hope that they will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to read 
good books. T. C. Yantis in Banner 
Bulletin, July 16, 1914. 


Royse City. 

This year the school will be better 
equipped than it ever was and the pu- 
pils will be expected to do better work. 
We want to diminish the quantity and 
increase or better the quality. 

During the past year the pupils in 
the High School, with the aid of the 
Superintendent, added 25 volumes to 
the Library. Last week we purchased 
about 50 more volumes, and the pupils 
by using these judicially will find them 
a great help in preparing their lessons. 
The last purchase was made possible 
through the efforts of Mrs. Terrell, the 
elocution teacher, and Miss Martha 
Mendenhall, the music teacher. In 
this list of books will be found trea- 
tises on literature, history, science, 
mythology, and geography. It also 
contains some of the classics required 
in the English Course. The library is 
no small part of the school: the State 
Department of Education requires a 
first-class High School to keep and 
maintain a good library, and the State 
University is getting more strict each 
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year in her demands on the affiliated 
school along this line. The library and 
laboratory must be well equipped in 
order to pass the requirements made 
by the inspector from the State Uni- 
yersity. Our school was affiliated last 
year but it is our desire to add three 
oer four more units this year; in other 
words, we want to go forward and 
keep building up the school.—Royse 
City News-Times, August 28, 1914. 


Schulenburg. 

CoLORED ScHOOL Lisrary. About 300 
yolumes have been added to our li- 
brary. This is only a beginning of 
what the school really needs. The 
books are in charge of aslibrarian, and 
are let out at regular intervals without 
extra charge for use. A record is kept 
of all books let out; a person drawing 
books from the library is held respon- 
sible for same. The school solicits 
further donations in books and maga- 
zines for the library.—Schulenburg 
Sticker. September 15, 1914. 


Sherman. 

AusTIn CoLLece Liprary. The cor- 
nerstone of Sherman Hall, a $50,000 
library and auditorium building, given 
by the citizens of Sherman to Austin 
College, was laid last evening at 6:30 
@clock with impressive ceremonies. 
The building, which is to be com- 
pleted in November, is a gray brick 
structure, trimmed in terra cotta, fire- 
proof throughout. It is 90 feet long, 
60 feet deep with main entrance on 
the west and campus entrance on the 
fast. The first floor will be occupied 
by the college library and offices. The 
second floor will be an auditorium seat- 
ing 1200, with gallery. It will contain 





cccnlilldins 


a modern stage and a pipe organ. It is 
the plan of the college to throw open 
this auditorium to the city of Sher- 
man for all public gatherings of a gen- 
eral nature, and especially for the use 
of conventions which are invited to 
meet in Sherman. It will be the com- 
mon meeting ground of college and 
city. —San Antonio Express, July 11, 
1914. 


Waco. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Mr. W. 
P. Lewis of Albany, New York, has ar- 
rived in Waco to assume his duties as 
Librarian of Baylor University. Pre- 
viously to coming here, Mr. Lewis was 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. Library 
of the New York capital. As a grad- 
uate of the famous New York Library 
school and with several years’ practical 
experience in large libraries, he comes 
to Waco from the north recommended 
as a man with exceptional qualifica- 
tions as a university librarian. 

The Baylor Library in the Carroll 
Chapel and Library is the government 
depository for Central Texas and one 
of the finest educational libraries in 
the southwest. In it are some person- 
al collections of well known Texas 
educators that attaches a peculiar value 
to the university collection. 

For the past six years the library 
has been in charge of Mrs. Edgar 
Witt, who resigned her position sev- 
eral months ago, with the intention of 
spending a few years traveling. It is 
understood that Mr. Lewis is planning 
to reclassify the government volumes 
and work up some special reference 
collections for the students doing spe- 
cial research work.—Waco News, Sep- 
tember 2, 1914. 
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NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS ART LEAGUES 


Austin, 

Srupy oF ART IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Texas. Some one has remarked that 
nothing else deepens our interest in an 
object or increases our enjoyment of it 
so much as a sense of possession. Per- 
haps something of this feeling of 
ownership enters into our attitude to- 
ward the State University. We are all 
more or less aware that the University 
of Texas belongs to us, and that it be- 
longs to us in a very real sense as 
something we are making. So, besides 
being a school, the University is a 
reflection of the progress and aims of 
a developing State. In asking, then, 
what the University offers in the way 
of art training, and what it is doing 
to cultivate an understanding and love 
of the beautiful in color and design, we 
are asking a more general question: 
We are inquiring about our general at- 
titude toward art. 

There is no art department in the 
University, but there are some excel- 
lent courses in this subject, given in 
the School of Architecture, the School 
of Domestic Science and there is a 
course in the history of Greek art in 
the Academic department (not given 
this year). In an enumeration of art 
resources, one must mention also the 
statuary, and the books in the li- 
brary devoted to this subject, not for- 
getting the library building, itself a 
work of art. 

In the School of Architecture there 
are drawings from casts, in pencil and 
in charcoal. The importance of skill 
in drawing and of appreciation of true 
proportion makes this character of 
training as necessary for the architect 
as it is for any other art student. 
There are in this department also 
some works in pen and ink to enable 
students to make the drawings that 
reproduce well and to learn the styles 
of drawing used in rendering build- 
ings. There is a delightful course in 
water color that includes some out- 
door practice in landscape painting. 
This course is a recognition of the need 
the architect has for a knowledge of 
color harmony, as well.as an under- 
standing of the relation that should 
exist between a building and its sur- 
roundings. The study of architectural 
design, and the work of perspective 
drawing, although more specifically 
architectural still have a certain value 
for the student of art. 


In the school of domestic science 
there are three courses that involve 
art principles. One is called house 
planning. This calls for a study of 
the most beautiful buildings, something 
of their history and of their value ag 
expression of people’s needs, adjusted 
to environment. A course in interior 
design and one in costume designing, 
eall for constant study of principles 
of color and design. The new instruc 
tor who is to have charge of this work 
is Miss Fannie L. Sims, from the Chi- 
eago School of Applied and Normal 
Art. In talkiig over the work for the 
year, Miss Sims emphasized the eg- 
thetic value of limitation. To enable 
girls to produce designs that have 
beauty, making what. seems at a glance 
to be unfavorable conditions yield their 
share to the effect, seems to be the 
idea this instructor has of what art 
in domestic science should mean. A 
harmonious composition of casts and 
colors, if you please! 

The history of Greek art, which the 
academic department contributes, be 
gins with Egyptian temples and stat- 
uary, tracing their development 
through Assyrian and early stages of 
Greek to the beautiful work of the 
third and fourth centuries B. C. The 
excellent lantern’ slides furnish 
abundant illustrations, and the knowl 
edge of Greek literature, which the in- 
structor, Dr. Battle, brings to this 
course add to its value. One finds a 
deeper pleasure in the freedom and 
beauty of later Greek work, after a 
study of the stiff and conventional 
types through which it developed into 
these wonderful forms. The library 
has books on every phase of art. A 
few new ones are added every year. 
“Not nearly so many as we’d like to 
have though,” two or three different 
librarians remarked. The poverty of 
the university is in evidence every- 
where. The International Studio, The 
Craftsman and The House Beautiful, 
are among the magazines found in the 
reading room. 

Just now, the University has more 
statuary than it can exhibit. The ro 
tunda on the fourth floor is encircled 
with casts of Greek statues, that show 
admirably the development of Greek 
art. One may-turn from early crude 
work with its stiff figures and regular 
grooves standing for drapery to later 
work seen in figures from the pedt 
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ment of the Parthenon, where the 
figures have movement, and the flowing 
drapery has the greatest possible free- 
dom and grace. 

Elizabet Ney, the sculptor, left some 
of her work to the University, and Mr. 
Coppini of San Antonio has lately pre- 
sented twenty or thirty of his casts to 
the University, which unfortunately 
cannot be exhibited now for want of 
space. The library building, in spite 
of a few details which one must regret, 
is an influence that must count in de- 
veloping a taste for beauty. 

Although lack of funds is in the fore- 
ground of every view of art in the 
University of Texas, still it is clear 
that the subject is by no means forgot- 
ten. It-is quietly filling any niche it 
may in any department. What is be- 
ing done now proves that we are 
thoroughly interested in art, and that 
we are beginning our work, perhaps, 
in the best way by making our first 
demands for beauty in connection with 
the exterior and interior of our houses 
and in the designing of clothes. ‘Such 
a beginning may tend to prevent an 
art department, when it is developed, 
from having the remote new, which 
might take something from its value. 
Certainly, such a practical foundation 
helps make clear the need for a de 
partment which will supplement with 
the materials that cultivate taste, all 
the special work of various depart- 
ments.—Stella Shurtleff in Dallas 
News of September 27, 1914. 


Fort Worth. 

CARNEGIE PusLic Lisprary. “During 
the year two special exhibitions were 
held in the Art Gallery. May 6th to 
June 4th, 1913, the Fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Selected Paintings by Texas 
Artists and the China Painters of 
Fort Worth. An admission of ten 
eents was charged on week days. Sun- 
days and the last week of the exhibi- 
tion were free. The attendance was 
January 8th to February 5th, 
1914, the Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Selected Oil Paintings by American 
Artists, consisting of 42 oil paintings 
assembled by the American Federation 
of Arts, Washington, D. C. An ad- 
mission fee of twenty-five cents was 
charged on week days. Children were. 
admitted free. Sundays and the last 
three days of the exhibition were free. 
The attendance was 4721. Three pic- 
tures were sold. As a result of the 


exhibition, the picture “Sunlight in 
the Woods” by.Gardner Symons was 
subscription 


purchased by popular 


- children.” 


and presented to the museum. The 
interest in art shows a gratifying in- 
crease especially evidenced by the 
number of persons who throng the 
galleries on Sundays and free days. 
The following is a record of the at- 
tendance at the Fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings on Sun- 
days during the hourse of 2 to 6 
o'clock; January 18, 681; January 25, 
395; February 2, 305; February 8, 178; 
total 1559. With these figures before 
us we cannot but see what a tremen- 
dous forward movement could be given 
to the art education of our people if 
some means could be found to finance 
our special exhibitions so that they 
could be made entirely free. The 
Museum is open each day to the pub- 
lic from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Sundays 
and Holidays from 2 to 6 p. m., free 
for all but special exhibitions, when a 
small fee is charged adults ou week 
days. All exhibitions are free to 
(Extract from librarian’s 
report for 1913-14.) 


Houston, 


Rice InstiruTe. Extracts from the 
qpening address of Dr. Edgar Odell 
Lovett, September 28, 1914: “In the 
spirit of the founder’s dedication of 
the Institute, it was proposed that the 
new institution should enter upon a 
university program, beginning at the 
science end. As regards the letters end 
of the threefold dedication, it was 
proposed to characterize the institu- 
tion as one both of liberal and of tech- 
nical learning, and to realize the 
larger characterization as rapidly as 
circumstances might permit. With re- 
spect to the art end, it was proposed 
to take architecture seriously in the 
preparation of.all of its plans, and to 
see to it that the physical setting of 
the Institute be one of great beauty as 
well as of more immediate utility. 
This in a nutshell is the program on 
which we have thought with great de- 
liberation and wrought with even 
greater care. 

“On the caps of the cloister’s gran- 
ite columns appear the heads of six- 
teen founders, leaders and pioneers: 
in religion, St. Paul; jurisprudence, 
Thomas. Jefferson; history, Thucy- 
dides; medicine, Pasteur; philosophy, 
Immanuel Kant; engineering, De Les- 
seps; art, Michael Angelo; commerce, 
Christopher Columbus; mathematics, 
Sophus Lie; electric oscillations, Hein- 
rich Hertz; physics, Kelvin; aerodyna- 
mics, Samuel Langley; chemistry, 
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Mendeleeff; radioactivity, Pierre Curie; 
biology, Charles Darwin; eugenics, 
Richard Galton. The obvious guiding 
call in this consistory of canonization 
was to pass from the ancient enter- 
prises of humane learning to the mod- 
ern endeavors of scientific exploration. 
An accident of considerable interest is 
the circumstance that in the first 
group are a Greek, a Hebrew, a Latin 
and a Teuton, while in the last are 
representatives of America, England, 
France and Germany. 

“On the exterior wall of the faculty 
chamber the threefold dedication is 
emblazoned in marble tablets to let- 
ters, science and art. The tablet to 
letters bears the head of Homer, below 
which is inscribed Mackail’s transla- 
tion of Pindar’s tribute to style: 

“*The thing that one says well goes 

forth with a voice unto everlast- 
ing.’ 

“The tablet to science bears the 
profile of Isaac Newton, together with 
Job’s anticipation of the method of 
scientific inquiry in his ‘Speak to the 
earth and it shall teach thee!’ 

The tablet to art bears the head of 
Leonardo da Vinci, under which is in- 
scribed: ‘The chief function of art is 
to make gentle the life of the world.’ 

“Adapted, after some modification, 
from certain of Abbey’s mural decora- 
tions in the State capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania, modeled by C. Percival Dietsch, 
and executed by Oswald Lassig, are 
the two life-size draped figures ad- 
joining the court side of the arch of 
the sallyport on the left and right re 
spectively, one symbolic of Science, 
screening her gaze under the cautious 
and somewhat uncertain lead of Rea- 
son, proceeds under Aristotle’s dictum 
‘If we properly observé celestial phe- 
nomena we may demonstrate the laws 
which regulate them.’ The other sym- 
bolic of Art, in an inspirational atti- 
tude, with neither fear in her face nor 
faltering in her step, emerges from 
the chiseled intuition of Plotinus that 
‘Love, beauty, joy and worship are for- 
ever building, unbuilding and rebuild- 
ing in each man’s soul.’ 

“Again under the shield of the State 
of Texas and the shield of the Rice 
Institute and the flowering magnolia 
of the City of Houston, the chief stone 
of this building bears what is per- 
haps the best expression of the spirit 
of science in any tongue—a Greek in- 
scription in Byzantine lettering from 
the Praeparatio Evangelica of Euse- 
bius Pamphili, the first historian of 


the church, which in the translation 
of the late Samuel H. Butcher reads: 

“*Rather’, said Democritus, ‘would I 
discover the cause of one fact than be 
come king of the Persians,’ a declara- 
tion made at a time when to be king 
of the Persians was to rule the world. 
In thus preserving in the twentietr 
century of our era this utterance o 
exultant enthusiasm for knowledge for 
its own sake, from a representative 
philosopher of that people who origi- 
nated the highest standards in let- 
ters and in art, the trustees of the in- 
stitute have sought to express that dis- 
interested devotion both to science and 
to humanism which the founder de 
sired when he dedicated the new insti- 
tution to the advancement of litera- 
ture, science and art.” 


During the past session portraits of 
the founder and of the ten gentlemen 
who have held membership on the 
board of trustees since the incorpora- 
tion of that body in 1891 were painted 
in Houston by Emile Pollak-Otten- 
dorff, a distinguished portrait painter 
of Boston. These portraits have been 
recently hung in place in the adminis- 
tration building on the panelled wood- 
work of the assembly hall, which is to 
be the future faculty chamber of the 
institute. In calling attention to them 
President Lovett said: 

“The portrait of the founder placed 
alone over the rostrum of this chamber 
is a reproduction of an earlier painting 
made when Mr. Rice was in the prime 
of life. There are men and men; 
there are men of millions and men of 
millions. William Marsh Rice was iu 
man in a million, an inspired million- 
aire who caught the prospect of mon- 
umental service to Houston, to Texas, 
the South, and the nation. With no 
resources other than soundness of 
body and strength of will, from a New 
England home of English and. Welsh 
forebears, he came to Texas in his 
youth to make a fortune. By temper- ° 
ate habits of industry and thrift he 
made a fortune in Texas. He left his 
fortune in Texas. He gave his for 
tune—the whole of it—to Texas, for 
the benefit of the youth of the lanl 
in all the years to come; thus writing 
dn the history of Texas the first con 
spicuous example in this common- 
wealth of the complete dedication of 
a large private fortune to the public 
good. However, resolutely living 4 
simple life, he denied himself even the 
‘durable satisfaction’ of seeing his phi- 
lanthropy’s realization in order that 
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he might give more abundantly of 
life to his fellows and their succes- 
sors. Shrewd in foresight, strong in 
purpose, of stout courage and inde- 
pendent spirit, generation after gen- 
eration will arise to call him blessed. 

“In the center panel of the west 
wall is placed the portrait of Captain 
James A. Baker, who has been the 
thairman of the board since the date 
of its organization, who defended the 
institute in the long years of litigation 
in which the founder’s estate was in- 
volved and who, in spite of the other 
large affairs in which he is engaged, 
continues to maintain the liveliest in- 
terest in its work. On the right and 
left of the Baker portrait respectively 
are those of J. E. McAshan and the 
late E. Raphael. Both of these gen- 
tlemen were charter members of the 
board, the former being the present 
vice-chairman, an office which he has 
held continuously from the founda- 
tion of the Institute, and the latter the 
original secretary of the board, se- 
lected for the position by the founder 
himself. 

On the right of the central panel 
are the portraits of B. B. Rice, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the board, of C. 
Lombardi, a charter member and one 
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of the founder’s earliest advisers, and 
J. T. Scott, who succeeded to Mr. Ra- 
phael’s seat on the latter’s death a 
year ago; while on the left of the 
central panel are in order the por- 
traits of W. M. Rice, Jr., who with 
Captain Baker was an executor of the 
founder’s estate, the late Captain F. A. 
Rice, the founder’s brother, and the 
late A. B. Richardson, the latter two 
gentlemen having been charter mem- 
bers of the original board. It was on 
the nomination of Ralph Adams Cram, 
supervising architect of the Rice In- 
stitute, that Mr. Pollak-Ottendorff was 
selected to perform this service for the 
institution. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. Pollak-Ottendorff’s work, 
which includes portraits of the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Den- 
mark, and a number of distinguished 
foreign and American men of affairs, 
regard this his most recent work as 
perhaps his most successful. Friends 
of the Institute are cordially invited 
to come and view these permanent im- 
pressions of the founder and of the 
gentlemen who have been laboring con- 
stantly and conscientiously to execute 
his plans for a great university in 
Houston.”—Houston Post. October 5, 
1914. 























